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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. in the bay were invited. A number of tracts 


— were provided for distribution. Of this meeting 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY SAMUEL RHOADS, we have the following account : 

No. 50 North Fourth Street, : 

SHIL ADETPHIA. At half past ten o’clock, a bethel-flag, with 
. which we have been furnished, was hoisted, as a 
Price two dollars per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, thing understood by all sailors, and a little in 
or six copies for ten dollars. their own way: this allowed half an hour for the 
This paper is subject to newspaper postage only. | boats to collect from each ship, in order that the 
= ——————— time appointed (eleven o’clock,) might be kept 
DANIEL WHEELER. to, and the quict of the meeting preserved from 
late comers on board. Although the invitation, 
with the exception of George Pritchard’s family, 
Though the inhabitants of the Polynesian | had not been extended by us beyond the shipping 
islands were the primary objects of Daniel | !2 the bay, several persons attended from the 
Wheeler’s concern, yet even there he did not for- eel Doctor Vaughan, Captain Henry, George 
’ icknell, and some other white people, with chil- 
dren whose copper-coloured skins indicated that 
they were the offspring of Tahitian mothers. The 
meeting at length settled down into stillness be- 
yond our expectation. I thought there would 
searcely be a single individual then present, ex- 
cept our own crew, that. had ever before been at 
a meeting held exclusively after the manner of 
English whaler, the Rover, of London. With/| Friends, In this, however, I found I had been 
respect to them, he mentions : mistaken, as the mate of the Lancaster came on 
board the next day, and acknowledged he was a 
My mind having for some days past been member of our Society, though, as he stated, he 
brought into thoughtful solicitude for the best | had not kept close to it. He told us, that he lit- 
welfare of the crews of the vessels now lying at| tle expected to see a Friend’s meeting held 


anchor about us, I mentioned it to my Charles | amongst these islands; but seemed glad cf hay- 
soon after rising this morning ; and seeing no way | ing an opportunity to attend one. 


of being clear of the blood of these poor neglected | However long the time of silence might be 
people, but by appointing @ public meeting, to be thought, there was no restlessness sufficient to 
held next first-day, it was concluded to make the | disturb the quiet of the meeting. Unexpectedly 
necessary arrangements for so doing. There was | to myself, I felt an engagement of mind to state 
no doubt that the deck of one of the whaling ves- | to the meeting, that the religious Society of which 
sels might have been procured for the purpose; | was a member, had, from its earliest rise, been 
but on considesing the subject, it seemed best to| called upon to bear a faithful testimony to the 
have the deck of the Henry Freeling made use excellency of silent worship and waiting upon 


of, lest umbrage should be taken by the English that it was a noble testimony to the alluf- 








(Continued from page 532.) 










get the class of his own race with whom he was 









well qualified to sympathize, from the experience 
which, in early life, he had acquired. There 
were then in the bay where the Henry Freeling 
was anchored, six American whalers, and one 
trading vessel, all large and well manned, and one 
















































sailors, if the meeting was held on board an ficiency and teaching of that grace which had ap- 
American vessel ; or by the American sailors, if peared unto all men ; teaching all, and bringing 
held on board an English one in the same call-| salvation to all; “for the grace of God that 
ing; both parties considering our own as em-| bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men, 
ployed on very different grounds from any other | &c., looking for that blessed hope, and the glori- 
in the bay. ous appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” &c., to the end of the text. “ For 
God is a Spirit; and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth :” and we are 
told in holy writ, by the Son, that “the Father 


After due consideration, the 17th of the month, 
being the first of the week, was fixed upon for the 
meeting, to which the crews of the vessels then 
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seeketh such to worship him.” I was then car- 
ried forth on the nature of true, silent, and spi- 
ritual worship, to a considerable length, and had 
to state, that my head would not have laid easy 
upon the pillow at a future day, if the attempt 
had not been made to collect the seamen of the 
fleet : that sailors were a class of men more than 
most others separated from their homes and regu- 
lar places of worship, particularly on these long 
voyages upon the mighty deep, for months and 
months together; but that the ample provision 
made by the glorious gospel for the restoration 
and redemption of mankind, boundless as its love, 
extended unto all: for he that said, “ Let there 
be light, and there was light ;” even “God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Je- 
sus Christ.” I had largely to proclaim some of 
the principal doctrines of the gospel, and was 


miration. It was indeed a glorious, and, I trust, 
to some, a blessed meeting. I had, I think, more 


than once to call their attention to the heavenly | 


power that reigned over us with precious solem- 
nity, as a crown and diadem; and, before the 
meeting closed, I had to acknowledge the same 
with prayer and thanksgiving, to the glory and 
the praise of my God. After the meeting was 
broken up, I requested an individual out of each 
ship to step forward, when two hundred and 
twenty-nine tracts, principally those of Friends, 
were disposed of, including those sent on board 
the Mariner in the morning. 


The Mariner was an American whaler, which 
sailed before the meeting was convened, but to 
which a number of tracts were sent. 

When they commenced their acquaintance 
with the mariners at Tahiti, Daniel Wheeler was 
pleased to find many of the American vessels 
conducted, ostensibly, on temperance principles ; 
but he soon discovered, with horror and surprise, 
that although, by the articles of agreement, no 
spirits were to be taken on board the ships, ex- 
cept as medicine, many of the sailors, when on 
shore, are notorious for their intemperance. On 
this subject he remarks : 

Although great exertion is made and promoted 
by the missionaries here, to stop this overwhelm- 
ing torrent of iniquity, yet all their measures are 
abortive, and can never be successful unless co- 
operated with on the part of the masters of the 
shipping. Notwithstanding the disuse of spiritu- 
eus liquors is rigidly enforced at Tahiti, and no 
person is allowed to have the article in his house, 
yet this bane of the human race is still to be pur- 
chased on shore, and the supply is kept up by 
the American ships. It is clandestinely landed 
amongst the supposed empty casks which are sent 
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on shore for water, (an instance of this kind took 
place a few days ago,) and by other methods. A 
considerable quantity was brought in last week 
by an American schooner from Valparaiso, and 
safely landed, but has since been discovered, the 
casks destroyed, and their contents totally lost. 
By what is said, 1 do not mean to imply that this 
gross immorality is confined solely to the crews 
of the American vessels; because those of the 
English are, perhaps, equally implicated, but 
with this difference, they do not assume the cha- 
racter of ‘temperance ships.” 

How dreadful and appalling the consideration, 
that the intercourse of distant nations should 
have entailed upon these poor, untutored island- 
ers, a curse unprecedented and unheard of in the 
annals of history. Will not, shall not, the Lord 
visit for these things ? 


Believing it right to attend the Tahitian wor- 


| ship in the character of spectators, in order to em- 


helped through, to my humble and thankful ad- | 


brace the opportunity of attending to such reli- 
gious service as might open before him, Daniel 
Wheeler and his son went on shore to prepare 


| the way by a conference with George Pritchard, 


the missionary. Of this effort he takes the fol- 


lowing notice : 


I cannot but admire, with reverential grati- 


| tude and thankfulness, how, in every instance of 


this kind that has occurred, mountains have be- 
come mole-hills, as a willingness has been wrought 
to approach them ; and if it were not fixing a very 
high stamp upon ourselves, I should say, surely 
the blessed Master, in like manner as when He 
sent forth His disciples two and two formerly to 
every place where he intended to come, is already 
not only come, but has condescended to go be- 
fore, and prepare the way for us poor creatures, 
in a remarkable manner, in the hearts of others 
with whom we have to do. In returning, we 
walked along the edge of the bay, and were ac- 
costed by a respectable, clean-looking white man, 
who has resided here about fifteen years. He had 
been a sailor, but a severe hurt in his right hand 
and wrist, had caused his being left at this place. 
It seemed that he had been told we were much at 
a loss for an interpreter: he wished to render us 
every assistance he could, and was willing to ac- 
company us wherever we might have to go, want- 
ing nothing in return, as he was comfortably off, 
and he was not one that stood opposed to the 
work in which we were engaged: as he had but 
a small piece of land, he was at liberty at any 
time to attend us. We acknowledged the kind- 
ness and disinterestedness of this offer, and told 
him, if occasion required it, we should make ap- 
plication to him. We think him a suitable per- 
son to have the care of some tracts for lending 
out to others, and one with whom some of the 
writings of Friends may be left. 


On First-day, 24th of Fifth month, they at- 
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tended the meeting as proposed, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given : 





While they were proceeding in their usual 
manner, I endeavoured to draw near to the Foun- 
tain of Israel, whose God is, and ever will be, 
Him who giveth strength and power to his peo- 
ple. My heart was softened in an unusual man- 
ner, and the creature was brought down into a 
state of nothingness ; tears flowed beyond a capa- 
bility of restraint, as “in the day of the great 
slaughter, when the towers fall,” (the towers of 
pride, high-mindedness, and self-exaltation,) and 
the will of the creature subjected to the will of 
the great Creator ; as shadowed forth by the pro- 
phet, when pointing to the spiritual conflict, and 
the accomplishment of the great work of regene- 
ration in the heart of man, at that day when the 
Lord alone is exalted. My mind was in a calm, 
and I was prepared to stand up when the proper 
moment arrived. At length the singing ended, 
and a universal stillness prevailed over the meet- 
ing, probably increased by expectation, which 
had for some time been stamped upon the coun- 
tenances of the whole assembly. 

“God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all churches of the saints,” were the 
first words uttered by me; which being inter- 
preted, were followed by, “ it is not an every-day 
circumstance for a stranger thus to speak amongst 
you, probably what you never before witnessed ; 
But it is according to the true order of the gospel 
that the prophets should speak two or three, that 
all might learn, and all might be comforted,” 
with more of the text ; repeating again, for “‘God 
is not the author of confusion, but of peace, as in 
all churches of the saints ;” proceeding with, “I 
have nothing new to offer: the way to the king- 
dom is the same now as in the beginning; there 
is no variableness or shadow of turning with that 
God with whom we have to do. The things of 
time may vacillate and change; but the Rock of 
Ages remains unimpaired: it changeth not: ‘ the 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
The Lord knoweth them that are his.’ This 
foundation is Christ Jesus; and no other founda- 
tion can any man lay than is laid. Every man’s 
work will be made manifest; the day shall de- 
clare it; the fire of the Lord will try it: that only 
will stand which is built on Christ Jesus the 
righteous, that tried corner-stone, elect of God, 

and precious indeed to them that believe, ae 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness. But to them who are called, and 
who obey, ‘Christ, the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.’ For this cause, ‘God gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life’’’—with more on this important point. “In 
looking over this large assembly, the love of God 
has filled my heart, as I have sat amongst you : 
may the Lord in heaven bless you, is the lan- 
guage that has arisen therein. It is this love that 
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induced me to come amongst you ; it is this love 
that would gather all into the heavenly garner of 
rest and peace. Endless in duration is the mercy 
of the Lord; free and unbounded is His love. 
His love has been long extended to these islands, 
and covered them as with a mantle. This island 
has had advantages beyond many others.” I re- 
minded them that many years had now elapsed 
since the sound of the gospel was first heard in 
their land: they had long had many parts of the 
Holy Scriptures in circulation, which from their 
earliest pages point to the Saviour. It was pro- 
mised, soon after the fall of man, that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s head. 
Moses declared to the people in his day, ‘ A pro- 
phet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you 
of your brethren, like unto me ; him shall ye bear 
in all things;’ and ‘the soul which will not hear 
that prophet, shall be destroyed from among the 
people ;’ which led to the query, what return had 
been made for all this, and wherein had they been 
benefited by these great privileges. They had run 
well for a season; what had hindered them? 
What had prevented them, that they should have 
turned again as unto the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments? If they had obeyed the gospel, this 
would not have been the case ; they would by this 
time have been a pure people for their God. That 
unless there was a thorough alteration and 
change, the blessing intended for them would be 
withdrawn, and the rod would be administered for 
their iniquity. Continuing,—“ Be watchful, and 
strengthen the things which remain, that are 
ready to die ;” for your works are not perfect in 
the sight of God. “ Remember, therefore, how 
thou hast received and heard ; and hold fast, and 
repent.” There is a great work to be done; for 
where is your hope when the present generation 
are summoned from works to reward, if the 
younger children are not trained in succession ? 
I had to call upon the parents to step forward be- 
fore it was too late; they had all a part to take in 
it. Tahitian mothers had a large share devolving 
upon them ; much depended upon their influence 
and example in endeavoring to train up their 
children in habits of civilized life, by letting them 
learn to read; (which at present is much ne- 
glected, and disliked both by parents and ehil- 
dren ;) that so they might partake in the advan- 
tages which are to be derived from the Holy 
Scriptures ; reminding them, that “they that be 
wise, shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever :” exhorting them, 
not to be overcome with evil, but to overcome 
evil with that which is good; that the promises 
are many, great, and precious, which are recorded 
in Holy writ, to them that overcome. 
(To be continued.) 





The complaisance which the world terms po- 
liteness, is only the counterfeit of the gentleness 
which springs from a true Christian heart. 
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A Testimony of Salem, Mass., Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, respecting SopHRONIA Paag, de- 


ceased. 
(Continued from page 534.) 


Our dear friend was concerned carefully to keep 
within her own bosom those exercises and con- 
flicts which she apprehended were designed for 
her own refinement, and like Mary of old, (Luke 
ii. 19,) “ she kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart :’’—desiring the blessings pro- 
mised, (Rev. ii.*17.) “to him that overcometh, 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna and will 
give him a white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth, saving he 
that receiveth it.” She has consequently left few 
memoranda of the exercises of her early life, but 
these few are confirmatory of the deep and heart- 
felt experiences permitted to fit her for the im- 
important services to which she was afterwards 
called. From a memorandum under date of 10th 
month 25th, 1817, we extract as follows : “‘ Under 
a renewed sense of the Divine visitation I am in- 
duced to endeavor to renew my covenant with 
Him who fills immensity. And feeling at this 
time something like a fresh spring of life from 
the life-giving word of Him who sitteth on the 
throne of his glory, I am constrained to write a 
few words, if not for the advantage, at least for 
the perusal of some into whose hands they may 
fall. And I feel a willingness to give up to the 


requirings of truth as they may be manifested to 


me in future. And I feel like endeavoring to 
suffer the loss of all that may obstruct the free 
course of the ever blessed truth, and do sincerely 
desire to be reduced to the condition of a truly 
dependent, humble, obedient one, that I may, if 
possible, be fitted for an instrument in the great 
Master’s hands, to bear his great and holy name | 
as it were before the Gentiles. And O! that I} 
may from this good hour, be encouraged and 
helped to be faithful in my small capacity, in 
bearing a strict testimony to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, in whatever way he may be pleased to call 
upon me for service. And that he, who hath; 
often favored and helped me may be pleased to 
convince me clearly of whatever he, in infinite 
wisdom, may see meet to require at my hands. 
And O! that I may be kept by his mighty power 
unto the day of the Lord Jesus, and not be suf- 
fered to wander from the fold of rest, which the 
Lord hath prepared for those who love his ap- 
pearance in their hearts. That I mightnot be of 
that number, who choose their own ways, and 
delight themselves in their own imaginations, 
whose hearts depart from the Lord. That he 
would be graciously pleased, whenever he requires 
any service of me, an unworthy worm of the dust, 
to shew me with indubitable clearness, what he 
would have me to do, and that he would also 
enable me to stand in his counsel all the remain- 
ing days of my life. That my eye and my cry 
may be unto him and himalone. That he would 
never suffer me to forsake him, but that I might 
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cleave to him with all my heart, soul, and might, 
mind and strength. And that he would enable 
me to stand, having .my loins girt about with 
truth, and having done all that [ may stand— 
and that the praise may be ascribed to him to 
whom all honor is due.” Afterwards we find her 
again brought to a state of close exercise, again 
brought low. From a memorandum bearing the 
date of 4th month 3d, 1818, we quote as follows : 
“ Parting last night and this morning with some 
very near and dear friends, with whom I have 
had the privilege of being acquainted, for a few 
days past, I have had to examine closely my own 
heart, to know whether the gloom, which has 
most of the time clouded my mind, was of my 
own creating or too much seeking, or whether it 
was not a stupidity which might have been over- 
come by proper exertion on my part. But do not 
find any thing of that nature to accuse myself of ; 
but am induced to believe, that it isan exercise of 
the Lord’s appointment, and that if it is patiently 
abode in, it will work together with the pleasanter 
parts of my journey for good. But words are 
altogether insufficient to express the depth of 
the painful wadings, through which I am suf- 
fered to pass in these days, the event of which I 
am not permitted to see. But I earnestly crave 
to be kept in a quietly hoping and patiently wait- 
ing frame of mind, and that I may not besuffered 
to free myself, and offer a vain offering, “I charge 
you, oh ye daughters of Jerusalem, that ye stir 
not up, nor awake my beloved until he please.” 

Soon after the above memorandum was penned, 
she gave up to attend to some religious engage- 
ments in a place at some distance from home, 
having, as she records, “for several months been 
under much exercise of mind on account of this 
prospect of apprehended duty.” From a memo- 
randum under date of 31st of 3d month, 1818, 
we quote an account of this little act of dedica- 
tion. “Opportunity presenting I reluctantly 
went. But O! the unbounded love, the tender 
compassion of our Heavenly Father. How was 
it manifested in this visit. Utterly unworthy of 
the least of his mercies, yet I was not only favored 
with the unity and sympathy of several of the 
best and tenderest of friends, but most of the 
time with the pure shining light of the Lord’s 
glorious countenance. And though I hardly 
dared to ask for any visible reward for my labors, 
yet in mercy was I permitted to hear and feel 
some thanking of the Lord on behalf of such a 
wretch as I. May the Lord alone have the 
praise of his own work. For every day’s experi- 
ence teaches me that of myself I can do nothing 
for my own peace or the comfort of others. But 
blessed be the Holy Helper, he has said by his 
prophet, that he will take a worm to thresh the 
mountains,— And it hath been abundantly verified 
through all ages.” 

“True friendships were commenced in this 
visit, which depend not on the casualities or cir- 
cumstances of this life, but on the abiding of the 
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parties under the refining hand of the great Mas- 
ter. I was favored to attend Weare Month] 
Meeting, which was a lesson of humiliation, which 
I desire to remember with unfeigned thanksgiv- 
ing. After passing through some of the deepest 
baptisms [ ever experienced, I returned home the 
13th of 4th month, with that tranquillity which I 
ever wish to be truly thankful for, and felt that I 
could say, in my little measure, all is well.” 
From a memorandum dated 6 mo. Ist, 1818, 
we quote as follows: “ Wonderful indeed is the 
mercy, long suffering and forbearance of the Lord 
towards a poor unworthy worm of the dust, who 
is often transgressing his holy commandments 
and resisting his blessed will. How hath his 


never failing arm sustained me in the midst of 


deep probation, even when I was ready to doubt 
his love to me and care over me. Blessed and 
forever blessed be Israel’s unslumbering shepherd, 
for his inherent and independent attributes ; and 
that he first loved us, even when we were 


strangers and aliens from the commonwealth of 


Israel. May his unrivalled excellencies ever 
eommand the warmest love and most humble 
reverence of all his creatures,—but of me above 
the rest. Ought not he to whom much is forgiven, 
to love much. May he graciously bestow on me 
the power and will to love him, with all my heart, 
soul, mind, might and strength, and my neighbor 
as myself. And QO! for that which enables us 
to love our enemies, do good to them that hate 
us, and pray for them that despitefully use us 
and persecute us.’’ 

How wonderful and yet how gracious are the 
dealings of the Lord with his dependent children, 
in that he seeth meet, even after seasons of favor 
such as are indicated by the foregoing memoranda 
of our departed friend, again to introduce her ex- 
ercised soul into renewed baptisms, intended 
doubtless for its further purification. Such ap- 
pears to have been her experience, as from the 
following memorandum bearing date 11th month 
1lth, 1818. So great and complicated have 
been my trials for some time that I have been 
ready to say at times of this life, I loath it, I 
would not live alway; and O! that he would 
hide me in the grave, till his wrath be overpast. 
But O! for true resignation and patience in af- 
flictions and mortifications ; O! for a clear sight 
of the hand of the Lord, in all this severe suffer- 
ing.” 

Thus were the gracious dealings of the Lord 
with her manifested, by which she was deepened 
in the root and made fruitful in the branch. 

In the year 1819 she went to Weare, in New 
Hampshire, where she was employed as a school 
teacher. Under date of 23d of 1st month, 1820, 


she wrote to a respected and endeared friend of 


her former place of residence as follows: which 
may serve to shew the state of her mind at this 
time. ‘Though much depressed in my feelings, 
and averse to exposing my present poverty and 
weakness, I think I may write a few words to 
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thee ; as I conclude thou art no stranger to the 
humiliating sense of total dependence on the great 
Head of the Church ; and though I have no par- 
ticular impulse, I have the privilege of informing 
thee, that thou hast often of late been the com- 
panion of my mind, so much so that I often 
thought of writing, but as often deferred it, to 
wait for something of more importance to write. 
The savor of life, which has been witnessed at 
those seasons, has convinced me that I was then 
mercifally numbered among the living concerning 
whom there is hope. But it now seems, at times, 
quite otherwise ; and I am almost ready to say, 
“ there is no hope.”” However, I desire to keep 
low and humble, and to retain a remembrance of 
the wonders wrought in the land of Ham, and in 
the field of Zoan. I often remember thy account 
of the hours of anguish thou passed through, 
when thou gave up thy hope; and it has some- 
times been a warning to me to hold fast the be- 
ginning of my confidence to the end thereof.” 

In the year 1821, she had a certificate of re- 
moval to Weare Monthly Meeting; and on the 
22d of 8th month in that year she was married 
to our friend Enoch Page, who was then a resi- 
dent of Henniker, within the limits of that 
Monthly Meeting. She with her husband con- 
tinued to reside there until the year 1823, when 
they removed within the limits of this Monthly 
Meeting, where our beloved friend afterwards had 
her home the remainder of her days. 

(To be continued.) 














































































































































































































THE VOICE FROM THE ROCKS OF SINAI. 


Among the various objects of interest that 
have attracted the notice and commanded the at- 
tention of those who have proceeded to Palestine 
through Egypt and the desert, the inscriptions 
on the Rocks of Sinai must hold a prominent 
place. There are, indeed, difficulties in the way 
of the inquirer who is anxious to decypher these 
remarkable records, but enough has already trans- 
pired to show that the friends of Israel have 
good ground for hoping that these wonderful 
Seodels in the deserts may be found to furnish 
very important testimony concerning a remote 
period in the history of God’s ancient people. 

We have been led to bring this subject under 
the notice of our readers, in oe of the 
recent publication of a work entitled, “The One 
Primeval Language,” by C. Foster, who is alrea- 
dy known by his researches in a similar field, 
“The Historical Geography of Arabia.” Although 
the title of the present work is the one now stated, 
we may observe that the volume before us is con- 
fined to the question which alone we purpose to 
bring under the notice of our readers, viz., that 
indicated on a second title page, as follows : Part 
1. The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinat ; 
or, The Sinaitic Inscriptions, Contemporary Rec- 
ordsof the Miracles and Wanderings of the Ex- 
eode. 
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As the attention of probably but few of the 
friends of Israel may as yet have been directed 
to this subject, we shall perhaps best meet-the 
wishes of our readers if we enter at some length 
into such geographical and historical data as will 
convey to them an adequate knowledge of the ac- 
tual state of a question which, whatever may be 
its final solution, can, in its present stage, scarcely 
fail to excite the liveliest interest in the mind of 
the Christian. In the words of our author, “the 
subject addresses itself, not to the learned only, 
but to the English reader. Sinai, especially, 
appeals to all who hold revealed religion dear.” 

Startling as the first announcement of any dis- 
covery relating to such interesting records must 
appear to have been, and calculated at once to 
engage the serious attention and invite the 
further investigation of the Christian church, it 
is nevertheless true, that the original assertion of 
the facts now under consideration, was made so 
far back as the sixth century ; and after modern 
researches have brought their resources to bear on 
a critical examination of the subject, it is the 
boast of the latest and most profound investiga- 
tor, that he is enabled fully to confirm the simple 
record of that early age. 

Cosmas, a merchant of Alexandria, (from his 
voyage to India, surnamed Indicopleustes, ) visited 
the peninsula of Sinai, in 522, and was the first 
to make known the existence of those mysterious 
inscriptions for which the rocks in the wilderness 
are remarkable. He travelled in the company 
of some Jews, who professed to understand the 
meaning of the unknown characters, and they 
ascribed their origin to their own ancestors, du- 
ring their forty years’ wanderings in the desert. 
“The Christian Topography” of Cosmas, (pub- 
lished in 547, at Alexandria,) in which he re- 
cords these facts, contains some very strange 
theories ; but its testimony to the authenticity of 
the Scriptures is very considerable. It remained, 
however, buried in obscurity, until the year 1707, 
when it was published, with a Latin version and 
notes by Montfaucon, in his Nova Collectio Pa- 
trum et Scriptorum Greecorum.” 

Since that time the Rocks of Sinai have been 
repeatedly examined, and the correctness of the 
information given by the Alexandrian merchant 
as to their locality and appearance been sufii- 
ciently confirmed. The numerical account and 
topographical extent of the imscriptions are thus 
stated by one of those who have investigated the 
subject. 

The inscriptions are found in the neighborhood 
of Mount Sinai, or, to speak more accurately, in 
the valley and hills which, branching out from 
its roots, run toward the north-west, to the 
vicinity of the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Suez; insomuch that travellers now-a-days from 
the monastery of Mount Sinai to the town of 
Suez, whatever route they take, (for there are 
many,) will see these inscriptions upon the rocks 
of most of the valleys through which they pass, 
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to within half a day’s journey, or a little more, 
of the coast. Besides these localities, similar in- 
scriptions are met with, and those in great num- 
bers, on Mount Sinai, lying to the south of the 
above-named routes ; as also, but more rarely, in 
some valleys to the south of Mount Sinai itself. 

But the valley which, beyond all the rest, 
claims special notice, is that which stretches from 
the neighborhood of the eastern shore to the 
Gulf of Suez, for the space of three hours’ jour- 
ney, (from six to seven miles,) in a southern di- 
rection. There to the left of the road, the 
traveller finds a chain of steep sandstone rocks, 
perpendicular as walls, which afford shelter, at 
mid-day and in the afternoon, from the burning 
rays of the sun. These, beyond all besides, con- 
tain a vast multitude of tolerably well-preserved 
inscriptions ; whence this valley has obtaind the 
name of Wady Mokatteb, or “The Written 
Valley.” Adjoining it is a hill, whose stones, 
in like manner, are covered with writing: and 
which bears the name of Djebel Mokatteb, or 
“The Written Mountain.” 

Intermingled with the inscriptions, images and 
figures are of very frequent occurrence ; and all the 
work of art, if art it may be called ; executed in 
the rudest style, and evidently with the same in- 
strument as that employed in executing the in- 
scriptions ; which figures prove themselves the 
production of the authors, by the very juxtapo- 
sition to the writing. These drawings most fre- 
quently represent camelsand men. But, for the 
sake of readers desiring more accurate informa- 
tion on the subject, we will comprise, in a bird’s 
eye view, those hitherto described, giving the 
precedence to the figures of most frequent oc- 
currence. 

Camels, standing, moving, running, laden. 
Mountain goats, lizards, serpents, horses and 
mules, dogs, ostriches, tortoises. 

Men standing ; in motion; lifting their hands 
to heaven; looking down; sitting on camels, on 
laden camels, on horses, on mules; standing on 
camels, on horses; leading camels; armed with 
spears, swords, shields; fighting; drawing the 
bow, (on foot, on horseback ;) hunting; a man 
upon a cross, ete. 

Which images, those who copied the inscrip- 
tions describe as often difficult to distinguish from 
the letters. The truth is, that the original writers 
sometimes employed images as parts of letters, 
and vice versa, images for groups of letters. 
(Beer, Introd. p. xii.) 

We obtain some idea of the numbers, extent 
and position of the inscriptions, from C. Foster’s 
work : 

Their numbers, in the Wady Mokatteb alone, 
are computed by thousands; their extent by 
miles; and their positions above the valleys as 
often measurable by fathoms as by feet. No 
difficulties of situation, no ruggedness of material, 
no remoteness of locality, has been security 
against the gravers of the one phalanx of mys- 
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The granite rocks of the almost 
inaccessible Mount Serbal, from its base to its 
summit, repeat the characters and inscriptions of 
the sandstone of the Mokatteb. The wild re- 
cesses of the Wady Arabah renew the phenomena 
in an opposite direction, and disclose them car- 
ried on to the extremity of the eastern head of 
the Red Sea; while countless multitudes more 
may possibly lie still undiscovered, in the nu- 
merous valleys branching out from the roots of 
Sinai, and as yet, it would appear, unexplored.— 
(Pp. 33, 43.) 

Lord Lindsay, in his “ Lectures on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land,” says of these in- 
scriptions : “‘ There are thousands of them.” 

Another point ought to be noticed, as essential 
to the right appreciation of the matter in ques- 
tion. It is this: that very many of the inscrip- 
tions are found at heights which no chance voy- 
agers could possibly reach. A traveller has in- 
formed us, respecting one locality, the Djebel 
Mokatteb : 

The rocks are covered with inscriptions to the 
very summit; the lines are straight, except that 
their extremities are bent upward, so as to join 
the preceding line, and they thus form a series of 
curves. Coming from Tor, you perceive on the 


terious scribes. 
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own simple and scanty meals. But what Sinai 
is in our days, it has been through all preceding 
ages. From the Deluge, if not from the begin- 
ning, it has been, is, and must remain to the end 
of time, the same “waste and howling wilder- 
ness.” However periodically traversed, it could 
never have been permanently ocecupied by man- 
kind.— Forster, pp. 38, 40. 

And yet it must be sufficiently clear, from 
what has been already stated, that for the execu- 
tion of those multitudinous and mysterious in- 
scriptions, the appliances of a fixed and settled 
population, such as ladders and platforms, or 
ropes and baskets, were indispensable. 

There is an additional fact of importance to be 
noticed, viz: that, interspread among these 
Sinaitie monuments, there are a few Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, and that their style of execu- 
tion marks comparative recency; unlike all the 
unknown characters these are cut, not dotted 
out. 1t is admitted by all critics, that the genu- 
ine Sinaitic inscriptions bear upon their face, in 
the sameness of characters of the handwriting, 
and the whole style of their execution, the clear- 
est internal evidence of the whole of them being 
the work of a single age or generation. 

Thus far we have recorded generally admitted 


rock to the right 67 lines, and 41 on that to the | facts—Jewish Intel. 


left. 
inch deep in the relief. Near the summit of the 
rock, on the left, is the inscription which is called 
“the title.” It has received this appellation from 
the characters being six feet high, and three feet 
in relief. I have caused them to be copied with 
the greatest exactness. It would require six 
months of unceasing labor to copy all the in- 
scriptions.— Letter from the Comte d’? Antraques 
to J. G. Von Muller. 

If we calculate the space required for an in- 
scription like the lesser one of the two here de- 
scribed, it will appear that the altitude of the 


The characters are one foot high, and one | 


MORE DISCOVERIES. 

We find by a series of levellings carried across 
the Isthmus of Suez, that instead of there being 
a difference of thirty feet between the level of the 
Red Sea and that of the Mediterranean, as has so 
long been believed, there is, in reality, little or 
none; an interesting fact, which will be still fur- 
ther verified during the progress of the railway 
works to be set on foot in that locality under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. Stephenson. How the 
past and present will be brought — by 


highest line cannot be less than 60 feet from the | having light thrown on ancient geography by mo- 
base, but may be much more according to the dern enterprise! Besides this, an attempt is be- 
space allowed for the intervals between the lines. | ing made to solve another important problem in 

In dwelling on these remarkable facts, we must | the valley of the Nile. Lepsius has stated in his 
not leave out of sight the physical character of | great work on Egypt, that this river formerly 
the peninsula of Sinai, which forms an important | flowed at a much higher level than now, having, 
el<went in the consideration of the subject before | in the course of ages, worn away its bed to a 


us 


This “ waste and howling wilderness,” as it is 
expressly designated in the Old Testament, is | Heliopolis, with a view to exanfine the strata and 


described by all who have visited it in modern 
times, as, in most parts, utterly destitute of sus- 
tenance for man. 
in the rainy seasons, its valleys, usually parched 
and withered, (an oasis here and there like Wady 
Feiran excepted,) yield a sudden, abundant, and 
short-lived vegetation. But, with the exception 


i 


of a few scattered date-groves, of food for the | 


use of man its produce is nothing. Even the 
wandering Bedouin, who seeks pasture for his 
camels or his sheep, during the rains, amidst 
these wilds, must carry, with him, we learn, his 


depth of twenty-seven feet; and this statement 
being disputed, a deep pit or well is to be sunk at 


deposits through which it flows, and thereby de- 
termine if any, and what change has taken place. 


For flocks and herds, indeed, | The work for this purpose is under the direction 


of Mr. Leonard Horner, who defrays the cost 
with a portion of the annual grant placed by Go- 
vernment at the disposal of the Royal Society, 
which has lately received a consignment of cases 
filled with specimens of the earth taken from the 
excavation. Meanwhile it appears that, like 
Sweden, the Arabian Gulf region and Abyssinia, 
are undergoing slow and gradual upheaval. In 
addition to these researches, active explorations 
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are going on in the north, east, west, and south 
of Africa, and more than one treaty of commerce 
has been signed between England and the petty 
monarchs of the interior. The Rev. Mr. Living- 
ston announces the existence of another large 
lake, two hundred miles north-west of that now 
known as Lake Ngami; the great Lake Tsad is 
now being navigated by European boats; and 
efforts are being made to reach those mysterious 
mountains in which the Nile is supposed to rise ; 
for, as Captain Smyth observes, ‘“ No European 
traveller, from Bruce downwards, has yet seen its 
true source.” — Chambers’ Journal. 
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The remarks on mourning apparel, which appear 
in this number, contain some striking illustrations 
of the folly and inconvenience of the custom so 
prevalent in the world, of assuming a garb of a 
particular color, as an indication of lamentation for 
the dead. The disavowal however, of any consci- 
entious scruples on the subject, with which the 
essay begins, appears somewhat out of place. A 
custom which presses so heavily on the resources 
of a large portion of those who submit to it, and 
which so unpleasantly disturbs the quiet and 
solemnity which ought to attend a visit of the 
angel of death, as this does, according to the tes- 
timony of the writer, ought certainly to be dis- 
couraged. Hence we might reasonably conclude 
that any one with such views of the practice as 
this author exhibits, would feel conscientiously 
bound to avoid and discourage the example. Prob- 
ably no man of his day possessed more indepen- 
dence and liberality of mind than the Apostle Paul, 
yet he thought it right to restrict himself, for the 
sake of example, even in matters which were in- 
different in themselves. If,’ said he, «meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.’ 


Our readers will find in the present number an 
interesting article, copied from the Athenzeum, re- 
specting the junction of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, by means of a canal across the isthmus of 
Darien. Of the practicability or of the expense 
of a channel across that elevated ridge, the Editor 
of the Review is not about to hazard any opinion. 
We must however agree, that the opening of a 
channel by which the waters of the Mexican gulf 
should mingle with those of the Pacific, and along 
which our largest ships would be securely wafted 
from one ocean to the other, would be a splendid 
enterprise, which would stamp a permanent charac- 
acter on the age that achieved it. The maritime 
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nations of Europe and America would be thus 
furnished with a passage to India, which has 
hitherto been sovght in vain, ata great expense 
of treasure and life, in the ice bound regions of 
the north. 


But there is a consideration connected with this 
enterprise, which ought not to be overlooked. What 
are the relative levels of the waters thus proposed 
to be united? We naturally suppose the surface of 
the ocean to be every where conformed to the sphe- 
roidal shape of the earth ; or, according to the usual 
phraseology, to preserve an uniform level in all 
its parts, This would no doubt be the case if that 
uniformity was not disturbed by local causes. 


Now it is well known that the levels of bays are 
often greatly changed by the action of the wind. 
The trade wind which sweeps across the Atlantic, 
from east to west, within the tropics, and to some 
distance beyend them, unquestionably impels a 
portion of the Atlantic waters into the Mexican 
gulf ; and to this cause, chiefly, if not wholly, may 
be attributed the gulf stream, which flows along 
the coast of North America as far as Newfound- 
land, diffusing a portion of warmth to the atmos- 
phere, which, according to the estimate of Lieut. 
Maury, would be sufficient to raise the temperature 
of the air which covers France and Great Britain, 
from the freezing point to summer heat. It was 
doubtless this oceanic current, which, by convey- 
ing to the Azores the bodies of one or two men, 
and some other objects, then unknown in Europe, 
confirmed Columbus in the opinion that land 
could be found at no impassable distance by 
steering to the west. The necessary conclusion 
from these considerations seems to be, that the 
waters of the Mexican gulf must be higher than 
the average level of the ocean: and as the trade 
winds of the Pacific precipitate its waters on the 
African, not the American shore, we infer that a 
channel across the isthmus would afford an outlet 
into the Pacific, in which the current, like that at 
the straits of Gibraltar, would be always or chiefly 
in one direction. What effect on the level of our 
waters on the Atlantic coast, might be produced 
by this new artificial channel, may be a subject of 
curious inquiry. Probably the water driven by 
the trade wind into the gulf of Mexico is too 
great for any sensible part of it to be drained into 
the Pacific, through any channel which the labor 
of man could open through the intervening isth- 
mus. Yet we may readily imagine that such a 
strait, if once opened, would be gradually enlarged 
by the action of the waters, and perhaps eventually 
diminish, if not totally change the current of the 
gulf stream. Should this stream be directed from 
its course, and discharged directly into the Pacific, 
the climate in those regions which are visited by 
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that sea-river would probably be affected by the 
change. 


In the report, to our late Yearly Meeting, of the 
committee charged with the oversight of the school 
at Westtown, notice is given of an addition re- 
cently made to the chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, at that interesting seminary, the cost of 
which was defrayed by the liberality of individu- 
als, without any draft on the funds of the institu. 
tion. This, we observe, is an addition to what 
was previously in use. The advantage of complete 
apparatus for illustrating the subjects comprised 
in the lectures delivered there during the winter, 
can be appreciated by those who have had the op- 
portunity of observing the different impressions 
made by an exhibition and a description. When 
the operations of that seminary were commenced, 
about fifty-four years ago, and for several years after- 
wards, the school was destitute of philosophical or 
chemical apparatus. It contained neither air pump 
nor electrical machine. Though lectures on natu- 
ral philosophy were early commenced, the lecturer 
was obliged to rely upon descriptions or such exhi- 
bitions as could be given by the imperfect instru. 
ments prepared on the spot. Under these circum- 
stances it is manifest that much of the infurma- 
tion which can now be easily and clearly commu- 
nicated, by means of familiar experiments, could 
scarcely be impressed at all on students of ordinary 
minds, 

It would be well for those who have the charge of 
seminaries, of similar character, to give due atten- 
tion to the provision of proper apparatus, to assist 
the students in acquiring an acquaintance with the 
secrets of nature. Chemistry is unquestionably 
an important branch, and in this but little prog- 
ress can be expected without the aid of the appro. 
priate experiments. 


Tue Bartiwore Convention.—The delegates 
from several Yearly Meetings convened at Balti- 
more agreeably to appointment, on the morning of 
the 9th inst. Four only of the Yearly Meetings, 
viz., New York, Baltimore, North Carolina and In- 
diana, were represented. The delegates appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting of New England were notin 
attendance. The whole number present was twenty- 


|of his 
| Month] 
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| ment, or to the pecuniary concerns of the Review, 


| may hereafter be addressed to him, and directed as 
usual to this office, 


Diep,—On the 7th of 4th month, in the 7st year 
age, Joun Cuase, a member of Weare 

y Meeting, New Hampshire, 
—, On the 2d of ist month last, Joseru Ho1- 
LINGSWORTH, in his 77th year, a member of Green- 
field Monthly Meeting, Tippecanoe county, Indiana. 


A meeting of the Free produce Association of 
Friends, will be held at Clarkson Hall, Cherry st., 
above Sixth, on the 18th inst., at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
Friends of both sexes are invited to attend. 

Grorce W. Taytor, Sec’y. 


For Friends* Review. 


Travels in Egypt and Palestine, by J. 'THomas, 
M. D. 


The interest which attaches to these Eastern 
lands, the cradles of science and religion, is in- 
exhaustible. Many books have been written 
upon Egypt and Palestine, yet we may well be- 
lieve that the half has not been told us. The 
small volume-—we wish it had been twice the size 
—which Dr. Thomas has just given us, contains in 
brief the impressions made on a cultivated mind 
during a journey through these wondrous coun- 
tries; whose monuments act so powerfully upon 
our imaginations, and appeal so irresistibly to our 
sympathies. 

It is not a book written for the learned, but to 
satisfy that longing which is felt by persons of 
every class, to know more of the birth-places of 
Moses and the Redeemer ; consisting of sketches 
of travel, not of geographical or historical de- 
tails, it tells us pleasantly and racily much of 
what the author saw and how it struck him. 
The style is natural and easy, and the incidents 
throw light upon the present condition of the 
country and people—many will gather from it 
much that they did not know; and others will 
follow with interest a highly intelligent and live- 
ly traveller, through scenes which may be partly 
familiar, but a recurrence to which, under such 
guidance, cannot tire. We extract a few passages 
to indicate the character of this pleasing vol- 
ume. Another book is conditionally promised 
us by the author, of which Greece and Italy are 
to form the subjects. We trust that in this work 
he will be less sparing, both of his notes and of 


four; Hugh Balderson acting as Clerk. In a short} the learning which he is known to possess. Es- 
but harmonious session of two days, they transacted | pecially is it to be desired for the sake of our 
the business which came before them, including a | countrymen, that the influence which a devotion 
report to be presented to the four meetings first | to the fine arts has exerted upon the Italian char- 
mentioned. acter, should be truly exhibited—a people whose 
| social habits were so revolting to the generous, 
Our subscribers will perceive by the first page of | manly, and conscientious ae mast e 
the present number, that the office of Publisher |**"°9 fallen from tlicir once high estate. : 


has been undertaken by Samuel Rhoads ; of course May 8th, we set out on our excursion to the 
communications relative to the publishing depart-' Pyramids. In order to gain time, we were ad- 
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vised to take a boat early in the evening, and 
ascend the Nile in the night, as far as Sakkara (a 


small village near 20 miles above Cairo,) and in | 


the morning to procure donkeys, and ride to the 
ruins of Memphis and to the Pyramids. Ac- 
cordingly, the necessary arrangements having 
been made, we left our hotel at dusk, and rode a 
mile and a half to Boolak, the port of Cairo, 
where we found the boat which was to convey us 
to Sakkara. As the Nile was very low, it was 
necessary to take a small boat, in order to avoid 
running aground. We neither expected nor found 
in our little vessel, any luxurious accommoda- 
tions for passing the night. We were fain to 
atretch ourselves on a rude deck of boards, 
thrown together apparently for this occasion, 
with nothing over us but our overcoats, and a 
sort of awning, which had soon after to be taken 
down, on account of the violence of the wind. 
We went to sleep, lulled by the singing of our 
boatmen, who, with the stroke of their oars, kept 
time to their own music. Their wild chants, 
though rude and rather monotonous, were in per- 
fect harmony with our situation, and the whole 
scene around us. During the night, the wind 
would sometimes blow with great violence, then 
it would die entirely away, rendering the sail 
quite useless, and the oar our only means of 
progress. Although the starry sky was the only 
covering above our heads, the weather being very 
warm, and the air exceedingly mild and salubri 
ous, none of us took the slightest cold. 

It was not long before we came to the site of 
Memphis, where we saw the beautiful colossal 
statute of Sesostris, lying in apparent neglect, 
half on its face, and half on its side, in the spot 
where it was first disinterred. It is composed of 
a gray compact limestone, and is about 40 feet 
long. The sculpture of the face, which is well 
preserved, is very beautiful. Unfortunately, it 
is broken at the feet, and a part of the cap is 
wanting. We saw little else worthy of note, 
until we arrived at the scene of the explorations, 
carried on by the French government, under the 
superintendence of Monsieur M . The avenue 
of sphinxes was not to be seen, as the images had 
been again covered (not deeply,) with sand, in 
order, as I understood, to prevent their being 
stolen, until it should be convenient to convey 
them to Paris. We saw but two of the 140 
which had been found, but those two were suffi- 
cient to enable us to form a satisfactory idea of 
the whole number, since they are similar, as we 
were informed, in all essential respects. This 
partial disappointment, however, was far more 
than compensated by the opportunity we enjoyed 
of witnessing the results of another discoyery, 
by*far the most remarkable that has been made 
in Egypt for many years past. Within the last 
six weeks or two months, Monsieur M has 
opened an immense subterranean hall, or rather 
series of halls or passages, communicating with 
each other, designed as a place of sepulture. 
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| One passage is above 600 yards in length. It is, 
| however, not more than 12 or 15 feet in breadth, 
and perhaps 10 or 12 feet in height. The roof 
or ceiling of these passages, is formed of the 
/natural rock, but the whole was originally en- 
‘eased with an archway of smooth stones. A 
large part of these have now fallen, either from 
\the effect of time, or from some intentional vio- 
lence offered by man. The latter is in all proba- 
| bility the true cause of the dilapidation. On 
|each side, but not opposite to each other, are 
niches or recesses, probably about 25 feet long, 
and 15 wide, the length being at right angles 
with the passage which they join—containing 
| huge sarcophagi of granite, designed apparently 
by the Egyptians as tombs for their sacred bulls. 
Each sarcophagus consists of a single stone about 
fifteen feet long, nine feet in width, and the same 
in height, exclusive of the cover, which is also 
of granite, and from two and a half to three and 
a half feet in thickness. ‘The sides are rather 
more than a foot thick. These sarcophagi re- 
semble, in fact, great stone chests. Externally, 
they are finely polished, and inscribed with hi- 
eroglyphics. Above thirty of these tombs have 
already been discovered; but what is very re- 
markable, no mummy or body of any kind has 
been found in them. It is probable, that they 
might have been designed as honorary sepulchres 
or cenotaphs of Apis. It is scarcely possible 


that the bodies could have been so completely 


removed by the Persians—who, no doubt, visited 
and desecrated these tombs—that no trace or 
fragment of them should have been discovered. 
Upon the covers of most, or all of them, were 
heaped a great number of stones. This, accord- 
ing to M. M , was the Persian mode of ex- 
pressing contempt for what they wished to dis- 
honor or profane. From this and other circum- 
stances, he concludes that these sepulchral cham- 
bers were visited by the army of Cabyses. They 
do not, however, appear to have mutilated in any 
instance, the sarcophagi themselves, these being 
in a state of admirable preservation. M. M 
told me that more than fifty feet of sand had ac- 
cumulated over the entrance to these subterra- 
nean halls. It is probable that, ere long, when 
he has completed his explorations of this place, 
he will publish the full results, and then we may 
| be able to form some definite and satisfactory con- 
clusions as to the date, objects, and builders of 
this extraordinary “city of silence.” 


(To be continued.) 


| Those who wish for long life should be careful 
| to allow none of their time to be wasted in idle- 
ness and dissipation; for length of life is not 

| meseared by number of days, but by the good 
accomplished in it. He that loveth life and 
would see good days, let him keep his feet from 
evil, and his lips from speaking guile. 
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CONCERNING MOURNING APPAREL. 

I certainly have no scruples of conscience 
about it, and I hold myself at liberty to consult 
the wishes of friends, or other circumstances, 
though [ should not consult my own feelings or 
wishes, in the occasional adoption of the custom. 
The truth is, these trappings of grief seem to 
me indifferent and childish where there is real 
grief, and where there is not, they are a mockery. 
if the mourning garb were of a coarser texture, 
like the ancient sackcloth, there might be some- 
thing perhaps to plead for its intrinsic fitness ; 
but, as it is, it differs from another garb only in 
the color, and gratifies the pride of appearance, 
and love of dress, scarcely less, than any other 
apparel. Besides, if any color were to be se- 
lected, black would seem to be the most of all 
unfit for a Christian people. The cypress shade, 
night and darkness, were fit objects and images 
to be connected with death, among those who 
“satin the region and shadow of death ;” who 
mourned as having no hope. But Christians 
are forbidden to mourn as they did. Among us, 
the white used by the Chinese, in token of their 
hope that the dead had gone to a purer world, 
would seem to be a fitter emblem ; or the blue of 
the Turks, as representing the sky, whither they 
hope their friends have gone; or even the brown 
of the Ethiopians, denoting the color of the earth 
to which we return; or the yellow of the Egyp- 
tian, likening the decay of life to the seared leaf 
of autumn. 

If an ostentatious display of grief has any 
merit or propriety among Christians, we must 
fall very far behind the Orientals, generally. In- 
deed, I can conceive of nothing more truly mourn- 
ful than their customs. “ As soon as a person 
dies,” says Jahn, “the females in the family 
with a loud voice set up a sorrowful cry. They 
continue it as long as they can, without taking 
breath, and the first shriek of wailing dies away 
ina lowsob. After a short space of time they 
repeat the same cry, and continue it for eight 
days. Every day, however, it becomes less fre- 
quent and less audible,” till it dies away entirely. 

But the principal objections against the cus- 
toms of wearing mourning apparel are, that it 
is useless, inconvenient, and expensive. 

For what use does it serve me? To remind 
me that I am in affliction? Ido not need any 
such memento. To point me to others as a 
mourner? Ido not wish to be so pointed out. 
Shall the sable garb be adopted then, because it 
is grateful to my feelings, because it is a kind of 
solace tome? I cen gain no consolation from 
it. But ff the custom is useless, its inconvenience 
forms a still greater objection. It is inconvenient 
because it throws the care of purchasing and 
making clothes upon a family at the very mo- 
ment when, on every account, it most needs se- 
clusion and quietness—when, worn out with 
care, and watching, and sorrow, it needs retire- 
ment and relief. There is a shocking unseemli- 
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ness, I had almost said a sacrilege, in turning the 
house of death, into a shop for a dress maker! 
Who that has ever witnessed what is passing on 
one of these occasions—who that has seen the 
broken-hearted victims of affliction, brought 
forth to be dressed as pagaents, and harassed 
with enquiries about mourning gowns and bon- 
nets, or heard intermingled with their sighs and 
tears, paltry and vain discussions about the ad- 
justments of mourning caps and ribbons—who, 
I say, has not felt that all this is inconvenient, 
ill-timed, and unbecoming, beyond what any 
force of language can express ? 

But the greatest objection, after all, to the 
use of mourning apparel is the expense. That 
the expense presses heavily upon the poor, is a 
matter very well known, and, I believe, very 
gencrally regretted. But this is not all: it 
presses heavily upon the body of the commu- 
nity. None but the opulent, in fact, can easily 
afford it. There are very few families in the 
country with whom the expense of mourning 
apparel does not form a burdensome addition to 
the bills of the merchant. Besides, this is the 
most expensive apparel ; there is always on these 
oceasions—-from haste and the vatural improvidence 
of our afflicted mind about worldly things— 
a great deal of extravagance and waste. And, 
more than all, this expense comes at a time when, 
of all times, it can be least easily borne. It 
comes in addition to all the expenses of sickness, 
the paying of attendants, and the charges of the 
physician. It comes, perhaps, at the very mo- 
ment when the main support and reliance of a 
family is taken away; when the husband, the 
father, the provider, is cut off; when he has 
gone from the world with no feeling of distress 
so deep as that he was to leave destitute those 
who were dearer to him than life; then it is 
that the desolate and deprived, under a false no- 
tion of showing respect to him, are obliged, by 
the custom of society, to abridge the already 
narrow means on which they have to rely. How 
many are the cases in which a considerable por- 
tion, and even the whole, of what remains for 
the widow and fatherless, is expended, not in pro- 
viding for their wants, but in merely arraying 
them for their desolate condition. 

If then there is a custom in the community 
which is no real benefit, and is a real burden, it 
would seem a clear inference that it ought to be 
discouraged. If there be any who fear that they 
shall be too soon forgotten among men when 
they are gone, let them be reminded that it de- 
pends upon themselves, not upon the habiliments 
of their friends; upon their character, not upon 
their obsequies, whether they shall be remem- 
bered. “The memorial of virtue,’ saith the 
wisdom of Solomon, “is immortal. When it is 
present, men take example of it; and when it is 
gone, they desire it ; it weareth a crown, and tri- 
umpheth forever.”-—Tract on the duties of conso- 
lation, &e. 
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From the London Atheneum. 


JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
OCEANS. 


When Cclumbus discovered America, he was 
in search of a western route to the rich countries 
of Eastern Asia, the great kingdom of Cathay 
(China,) and the island of Cipango (Japan.) The 

iscovery of America did not cause him to abandon 
his original project,—and with wonderful perse- 
verance he sailed westward through the Caribbean 
Sea, coasted the eastern side of Central America, 
and searched eagerly for a passage which should 
conduct him to the Indian land of spices.” In 
his fourth voyage—1502 to 1504—the admiral 
reached the Isthmus of Darien; having previously 
obtained from the natives a knowledge of the prox- 
imity of the Pacific Ocean. Nowhere, however, 
could a passage be discovered. Eastern Asia was 
subsequently reached by other navigators from 
the west and from the east by rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Horn. Still, a shorter 
route was the thing needed :—and the so-called 
north-west and north-east passages—namely, 
through the Arctic Seas—were attempted,—both 
hitherto in vain. 

In the interval, the shores of almost the whole 
world have been discovered,—and few countries 
remain unexplored. China and Japan are the 
same rich and populous countries as in the time 
of Columbus ; but while the rest of the world has 


changed, while nations have appeared and disap- 
eared, and the whole of the Western continent 
as undergone a metamorphosis,—these countries 
have continued to be, as it were, the kernel of the 
Old World, inaccesible to and unaffected by the 


rapid tides of progress and civilization. That 
nothing but a ship canal through the American 
Isthmus would connect the four or five hundred 
millions of Chinese and Japanese with the other 
inhabitants of the globe, was the prognostication 
of Alexander von Humboldt :—and it seems not 
improbable that Dr. Cullen’s discovery may now 
afford the means for effecting this great object. 
During a long period the narrow Isthmus be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans formed a 
perfect barrier to intercommunication,—not even 
a proper road having ever been constructed be- 
tween the two. In one of Humboldt’s last works, 
‘ Views of Nature,’ he says, under the date of 
June, 1849, that the subject had “ more or less 
occupied his attention for the space of forty 
years,” and that he had constantly recommended 
a proper survey of the Isthmus throughout its 
whole length, but more especially of the eastern 
portion between Panama and the Atrato River. 
“ For upwards of twenty years,” he continues “ I 
have been repeatedly consulted on the problem of 
the Isthmus of Panama by companies having 
ample pecuniary means at their disposal ; but in 
no instance has the advice I have given — 
that of a comprehensive survey.] been followed.” 
—*This work,” he adds, “will ultimately be 
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undertaken :—but had my advice been adopted, 
it would have been done at first.” 

It is certainly strange that even now we cannot 
boast of anything like a comprehensive reconnais- 
sance—far less of an accurate survey—of the 
Isthmus, even in those portions probably the most 
favorable for the formation of the great project 
in question. The preliminary survey for the for- 
mation of the Darien Ship Canal is undoubtedly 
conclusive as to the certainty of that line being 
suitable for a Ship Canal on the grandest scale. 
Of all the schemes yet proposed for the junction 
of the two Oceans, this one seems to deserve the 
most serious consideration. Several other pro- 


jects having, however, been recommended,—it 


will be well that we should present our readers 
with an outline of each in the fewest possible 
words. As each plan has its earnest advocates, 
a just and impartial view is not easily gathered 
from the various publications on the subject. For 
this reason, we are glad to-avail ourselves of the 
admirable summary of Capt. R. Fitz-Roy, R. N., 
which was communicated to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society two years ago,—and which is en- 
titled to great consideration. 

The chief and indispensable requisite for a canal 
is, a good port at each end, easy of access, shel- 
tered at all times, and large enough to admit the 
commercial fleets of the world. Other impor- 
tant requisites are, a suitable climate, absence of 
violent volcanic disturbances, no interference on 
the part of the aboriginies or on that of local 
governments, &c. 

1. The Tehuantepec or Mexican line is about 
120 geographical miles across, in a straight line 
from ocean to ocean,—and the lowest summit level 
is 700 feet above the sea. The adjacent coasts 
are frequently troubled by furious storms, and 
there is no port on either side. The elevation 
would require a great number of locks for any 
canal,—and a sufficient supply of water would be 
uncertain. The inferiority of geographical situa- 
tion must inevitably hinder its importance to 
general commerce. 

2. The Nicaragua line is not objectionable in 
point of geographical situation; but the coasts 
are exposed to the gales of wind, without ade- 
quate protection against their effects,—and the 
whole of the district abounds in volcanoes and is 
subject to earthquakes. The eastern or Atlantic 
termination of this route is formed by the river 
San Juan ; while for the western or Pacific termi- 
nation no less than six different points,—diverg- 
ing from Lake Nicaragua in different directions— 
have been recommended. The length of all 
these lines is so considerable—namely, from 100 
to 300 miles,—and the number of locks required 
would be so great,—that the delay and expense 
must be proportionable. Still, these evils may 
be more remediable than the want of ports, and 
the prevalence of gales and bad weather on the 
coasts. In the river San Juan there are rapids 
which render it unfit for navigation. The sur- 
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face of Nicaragua Lake is 132 feet above the 
mean level of the sea, according to the late 
American survey. 

a, The Conchagua or Fonseca branch. The 


canal by this line would be about 300 miles in| 
length, and nearly 200 miles of canal would be | 
necessary. The lowest summit level is estimated 


as at least 200 feet above the level of the sea. 

b. The Realejo branch is 280 miles in length, 
and would require about 170 miles of canal. The 
summit level is about 212 feet above the level of 
the sea. Itis doubtful whether a sufficient sup- 
ply of water could there be secured. 

c. The Tamarinda branch is about 260 miles 
in length, requiring about 140 miles of canal. 
The summit level is estimated as at ieast 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

d. The San Juan del Sur branch connects the 
Nicaragua Lake with the nearest point of the 
Pacific Ocean ; but as a range of hills intervenes 
through which it would be necessary to tunnel, 
and as a good harbor on the Pacific side is want- 
ing, no advantage can be taken of this otherwise 
favorable situation. The length of the whole 
line is about 170 miles;—the elevation of the 
proposed tunnel is at least 250 feet above the 
level of the ocean, and its length would be from 
one to two miles of dimensions hitherto unat- 
tempted. The lowest level over the tunnel would 
be some 600 feet above the sea. How a suffi- 


cient supply of water could be obtained, is mat- 


ter of mere conjecture. 


e. The Sapoa branch is about 160 miles in 
length, and the summit level is about 250 feet 
above the level of the ocean. Sufficient water 
is said to exist to supply the canal at that eleva- 
tion. The port of Salinas, the termination of 
this line on the Pacifie side,is a good harbor. 
This is an interesting line, as Capt. Fitz-Roy 
thinks,—but more information respecting it is 
much wanted. 


f. The Nicoya branch connects Nicoya Gulf 
directly with the River San Juan by means of 
the river San Carlos, one of its tributaries,—and 
is about 100 miles long. A range of hills in- 
tervenes, which itis feared may be found too ele- 
vated for the purposes required. 


Taking all circumstances of the Nicaragua 
lines into consideration, Capt. Fitz-Roy is of 
opinion,—that with respect to a canal great hesi- 
tation is demanded in undertaking any extensive 
engineering operations in that quarter, and that 
even no good road on a large scale could be 
maintained. 

3. The Panama line. From Limon Bay to 
Panama is about 33 miles in a direct line. The 
lowest summit level'in this line seems to be 
about 500 feet; but by another and more cir- 
cuitous line the highest elevation has been stated 
not to exceed 40 feet,—an assertion which, how- 
ever, is contradicted. But such is the want of 
any safe and suitable port about this part of the 
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Isthmus, that Capt. Fitz-Roy expresses a doubt 
whether even a railroad would be remunerative. 

4. The Atrato line is estimated to be 114 miles 
in length. It extends from the Gulf of Dairen 
up the Atrato river, and thence across the Cupica 
Bay by means of the Naipipi. The lowest sum- 
mit level is estimated to be between 150 and 350 
feet above the sea. Good bays are available for 
this line. 

Capt. Fitz-Roy, in summing up the result of 
his investigation respecting the four lines, says, 
that only the last line “appears now to offer a 
reasonable prospect of encouragement to under- 
take the construction of a ship-canal.” “Of 
other less explored tracks,” he then adds, “ the 
most promising are those between the Gulfs of 
Darien and San Miguel,” because this line “‘would 
have the advantage of good harbors at each end.” 

The Darien route explored by Dr. Cullen in 
1849, 1850 and 1851, is recommended by him 
as the most suitable line in the whole Isthmus 
for a ship-canal. Much additional information 
respecting this line has been received since Capt. 
Fitz-Roy wrote. 

We learn from Dr. Cullen’s pamphlet, that 
the length of a canal on his proposed route, in a 
direct line, would be 33 miles, and by way of the 
river Savana 39 miles,—a distance very little 
more than the Papama line, the shortest in the 
whole Isthmus. This line, as already stated by 
Capt. Fitz-Roy, possesses the chief requisites for 
a ship-canal,—excellent harbors at each end. 
On the Atlantic side is Port Escosces (Scotch 
harbor,) on Caledonian Bay, a noble, extensive, 
and safe harbor. It was here that, in 1698, the 
Scotch colony settled which was in the following 
year starved out by the ruinous order of William 
the Third. The locality was so much liked by 
the Scotch adventurers, that, even after their 
utter ruin and dispersion, the leaders endeavored 
to organize another expedition to the same place. 
On the Pacific side is the Gulf of San Miguel ; 
the dimensions of which are similar to those of 
the Frith of Forth, and large enough to hold the 
shipping of the world. These features—the two 
terminations of the proposed Darien canal—are 
well established and ascertained facts,—the two 
harbors having been accurately surveyed. Not 
so much can be said of the intervening country. 
According to Dr. Cullen, a plain extends from 
Port Escosces for nearly two miles, to the base 
of a ridge of hills running parallel to the coasts, 
—the highest summit of which is supposed to be 
350 feet, and the lowest about 150 feet. The 
base of this ridge is only about two miles in 
width ; and from its south side, a level plain ex- 
tends for 13 miles to a point on the River Savana 
called Canasas—about 20 miles above its mouth. 
Dr. Cullen describes the healthiness of the adja- 
cent country in very favorable terms,—and states 
that the coasts are exempt from hurricanes. No 
voleanoes exist within a very considerable dis- 
tance. “The Canal,” Dr. Cullen says, “to be 
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on a scale of grandeur commensurate with its im- 
portant uses, should be cut sufficiently deep to 
allow the tide of the Pacific to flow right through 
it, across to the Atlantic; so that ships 
bound from the Pacific to the Atlantic would 
pass with the flood, and those from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific with the ebb tide of the latter. 
Such was the plan recommended in my report to 
Lord Palmerston. By such a canal—that is, one 
entirely without locks—the transit from sea to 
sea could be effected in five hours.” 

Such are the statements of Dr. Cullen, to 
whose pamphlet we must refer our readers for 
more detailed information. Valuable as the re- 
sults of his discovery are, his exploration is by 
no means sufficient for judging with certainty as 
to the comparative feasibility of his scheme. 
His observatjons were not those of a professional 
surveyor or engineer,—and he simply estimated 
the summit levels, without any instruments to 
assist him. 

In December 1851 Dr. Cullen succeeded in 
enlisting the interests of the eminent engineers 
Fox, Henderson and Brassy in his scheme. 
These gentlemen, impressed with the importance 
of the discovery and the desirableness of a more 
accurate examination of the region in question, 
despatched Gisborne and Forde, civil engineers, 
in April last, to undertake such examination. 
They sailed from Southampton on the 2d of 
April last,—and returned on the 17th of August. 
The results of their journey are so far highly 
satisfactory, as they confirm and corroborate in 
the main all Dr. Cullen’s statements. In other 
respects their Report is not what could be de- 
sired ; it being neither sufficiently precise and 
clear, nor consistent or comformable with the map, 
—which bears the character of a hasty and de- 
ficient sketch. 

In fact, the whole of this examination is so 
unsatisfactory, that we do not wonder at finding 
many who hesitate to accept as conclusive the 
various data advanced and the calculations of 
expense which are based upon them. The maps 
which accompany the Engineers’ Ieport are apt 
to frighten readers by their exhibitions of what 
would seem to be stupendous ranges of moun- 
tains, somewhat like the Himalaya system, but 
which are described in the text as slight eleva- 
tions of only a few hundred feet. 

We will say nothing of the cost,—which has 
been estimated, in one sum, at £12,000,000,— 
because there seem to be no sufficient data for 
making even a rough estimate. It need, there- 
fore, not excite surprise that the Nicaragua line, 
which has been accurately surveyed by the 
Americans, has still its ardent advocates, We 
do not intend to enter into any detailed argument 
as to the comparative merits of the two lines be- 
yond what we have already stated on the authority 
of Capt. Fitz-Roy ; but one circumstance we can- 
not refrain from again adverting to, which appears 
to us as not duly considered,—that is, the abun- 
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dance of volcanoes in Nicaragua. They are 
studded in great numbers along the line of the 
proposed canal. Some of these volcanoes, as 
Capt. Fitz-Roy says, eject lava and huge frag- 
ments of rock,—some scatter wonderful heaps 
of ashes,—mud and torrents of water flow over 
the country adjacent to others. ‘he relative 
levels of various districts are thus changed. Such 
convulsions are not rare occurrences ;—on the 
contrary, so prevalent is the idea of these terrific 
disturbances, that the arms of the State of Nica- 
ragua consist chiefly of five volcanoes in action. 
However easy and advantageous, therefore, the 
construction of a canal through Nicaragua might 
be in all other respects, it appears to us, that 
even if the whole undertaking were satisfactorily 
completed, it could not for a moment exist with 
certainty or safety. The action of one of the 
many volcanoes might in so many minutes ut- 
terly demolish what it had cost so many years 
and so many millions to construct. 

The Darien line is far away from volcanoes, and 
nearly—if not altogether—exempt from such 
convulsions. Altogether, we are strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction that, if ever there is 
to be a ship canal between the two oceans, it will 
be by the Darien line discovered by Dr. Cullen. 
There is no other project of the present age of 
greater importance to the whole world than this 
inter-oceanic communication. We cannot, there- 
fore, too strongly insist on a proper survey being 
forthwith made, to set the matter at rest. Vast 
sums have already been squandered away in a 
partial developement of this project ; but so little 
has hitherto been done to advance the subject in 
a rational way, that the important region under 
consideration is at present less known than the 
wilds of Patagonia, the recesses of Behring’s 
Straits, or the coral reefs of New Guinea. 





APPLICATION OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Public curiosity, which has been much stimu- 
lated by repeated and partially successful experi- 
ments with the electric light, is likely to be soon 
fully satisfied by seeing that singularly beautiful 
and powerful application of voltaic electricity 
brought into permanent and profitable operation. 
It will be recollected that up to the present time 
two serious obstacles have always opposed them- 
selves to this light as a means of illumination; 
one being the difficulty of obtaining a steady and 
permanent light, the other the great cost of the 
materials employed in its generation. These two 
difficulties have been at length grappled with by 


/a young, but already distinguished man of sci- 
young, y - 


ence, (Dr. Watson,) who, by a series of patient 
and highly philosophical experiments, has attain- 
ed certain results, which, he has sanguine hopes, 
will ultimately lead to the successful commercial 
application of the light to various purposes. The 
uncertainty and flickering of the light being 
caused by the gradual wearing away of the 
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points of the electrodes, and the consequent; illuminating process was pronounced to be com. 
widening of the space through which the fluid | pletely satisfactory; producing, as it did, a per- 
must pass, Dr. Watson has attempted to obviate | fect and brilliant daylight. In another apartment 
the difficulty, first, by the employment of a new! the chromatic products were exhibited, and were 
and patented material in the electrodes, which | much commended for their brilliancy and truth 
makes them less liable to wear in their incan- | of tints, so that both results—namely, the pro- 
descent state; and secondly, by the action of a! duction of a steady and continuous light, and a 
magnet placed in the base of a lamp, which, by | costless exciting agent, may be said to be attain- 
its attractive powers, restores any deviation | ed; provided that the debtor and creditor ac- 
which may have taken place in the relative posi-| count which the patentees exhibit will ultimately 
tions of the electricity under the influence of! bear the test of a rigorous commercial applica- 


the light. 

By this invention the lamp is rendered self- 
regulating or automatic, and the first great diffi- 
culty, the inconstancy of the light, is to a 
considerable extent remedied. The light having 
thus been.got into working order, the next point 
to be considered was the great commercial ques- 
tion of cost, as until the invention could practi- 
cally be made to pay, there was little hope of its 
being brought into general application. Without 
entering into any detailed technical explanation, 
it will be sufficient to state that this end is at- 
tained by the substitution of cheaper metallic 
plates in the construction of the batteries, and the 
employment of such chemicals in the generation 
of the electric fluid as shall, having first performed 
their illuminating duties, undergo such changes 
in their own forms as to become articles of 
considerable commercial value and ready sale. 
For the plates, the inventor has substituted cast- 
iron and platinized lead, for the more expensive 
metals—silver, copper and platina; and“an idea 
of the savings here effected may be formed from 
the fact, that whereas a single platina cost £3, 
one of platinized lead or cast iron can be made 
for £1. For exciting agents or electrolytes, as 
they are called, the patentee employs in one bat- 
tery prussiate of potash, which, by the galvanic 
process is converted into those valuable articles 
of commerce, Prussian blue and ultra-marine. 
In another battery, which is excited by nitro- 
sulphuric acid, he gets, with the addition of bi- 
chromate of potash, the well-known color for 
carriage builders, chrome yellow, and by another 
chemical combination he gets red, the third pri- 
mary color, having thus, it is almost needless to 
add, obtained the base of almost all the pigments 
used in the useful or decorative arts. 

The advantage which is expected from these 
discoveries is, that the commercial value of these 
products of voltaic action will completely cover 
the cost of manufacture, and leave the light itself 
a clear and unembarrassed source of profit. The 
value of all these improvements was tested by an | 
exhibition of their results at the patentee’s labora- | 
tory at Wandsworth, to a circle of both scientific | 
and commercial gentlemen. A large apartment | 
was steadily and beautifully illuminated by the | 
light for several hours, and much interest was | 
excited by the mode in which, at regular inter- | 
vals, the regulating operation of the magnets | 
was brought to bear upon the electrodes. The ' 


tion.—London Daily News. 


PASSING THE ICEBERGS. 


A fearless shape of brave device, 

Our vessel drives through mist and rain, 
Between the floating fleets of ice— 

The navies of the northern main. 


These artic ventures, blindly hurled, 
The proofs of Nature's olden force,— 

Like fragments of a crystal world 
Long shattered from its skiey course. 


These are the buccaneers that fright 
The middle sea with dreams of wrecks, 
And freeze the south winds in their flight, 
And chain the Gulf-stream to their decks. 


Up signal there, and let us hail 
Yon looming phantom as we pass!— ; 
Note all her fashion, hull and sail, 
Within the compass of your glass. 


See at her mast the steadfast glow 
Of that one star of Odin’s throne; 

Up with our flag, and let us show 
The Constellation on our own. 


And speak her well; for she might say, 
If from her heart the words could thaw, 

Great news from some far frozen bay, 
Or.the remotest Esquimaux : 


Might tell of channels yet untold, 
That sweep the pole from sea to sea; 
Of lands which God designs to hold 
A mighty people yet to be :— 


Of wonders which alone prevail 

Where day and darkness dimly meet ;— 
Of all which spreads the arctic sail ; 

Of Franklin and his venturous fleet : 


How, haply, at some glorious goal 
His anchor holds—his sails are furled ; 
That fame has named him on her scroll, 
« Columbus of the Polar World.” 


Or how his ploughing barques wedge on 
Through splintering fields, with battered shares, 
Lit only by that spectral dawn, 
The mask that mocking darkness wears ;— 


Or how o’er embers black and few, 
The last of shivered masts and spars, 
He sits amid his frozen crew 
In council with the norland stars, 


No answer—but the sullen flow 
Of ocean heaving !ong and vast ;— 
An argosy of ice and snow, 
The voiceless North swings proudly past. 
% 
a B, Read. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLLicence.—The Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Asia, with Liverpool dates to the 23d ult, ar- 
rived at New York ou the 5th inst. 


Encoianp.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses to abolish the duties ca a large number of ar- 
ticles exported from America. 

The Barl of Clarendon stated in the House of 
Lords, that negociations were still pending with the 
United States in relation to the fisheries, and that 
Admiral Seymour's squadron would, this year, cruise 
on the fishing grounds tw protect the interests of 
England. 

A vessel had arrived from Australia with seventy 
thousand ounces of gold, and three ships, with thirty 
thousand ounces, were daily expected. 

The suspicions against Kossuth appear to have 
been entirely unfounded. The house searched by, 
the police proves to have been a rocket manufac- 
tory. 

An influential meeting had been held in Man- 
chester to petition against the present government of 
India, A Minister and Council, appointed by the 
Crown, and directly responsible to Parliament, is 
proposed, instead of the present Board of Directors. 

Seamen are in great demand at the shipping ports, 
not only of England, but also of Belgium, Holland, 
and other parts of the continent. 

The Grain market was firm and prices advancing. 
Cotton had declined one-eighth of a penny. 


Fraxce.—The Emperor has placed the sum of 
3,000,000 francs at the disposal of the Minister of 
the Interior, to be distributed among proprietors of 
houses who will engage to convert them into healthy 
and cheap lodging-houses for the working classes. 

A decree has been published increasing the sala- 
ries of teachers in the public schools of France. 

Application has been made to the Austrian Go- 
vernment for the remains of Napoleon 2d. 

It is thought that the line of trans-atlantic steam- 
ships will be abandoned on account of the expense. 

A postal convention has been signed between the 
Prussian and French plenipotentiaries. 


Hotianp.—The Cabinet has been dissolved on 
account of the late attempt to re-establish the 
Catholic Hierarchy in Holland. A new ministry has 
been appointed. Great excitement prevails through- 
out the country, owing to the near balance of the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, the proportions 
being about 1,670,000 of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, 1,165,000 Roman Catholics, and 240,300 of 
other denominations. 


DenMark.—Some resignations have taken place 
in the Danish Ministry. The Chambers have been 
dissolved, having refused to agree to the govern- 
ment plan of settling the succession to the throne. 


Swirzertanp.—Much excitement exists in Switz- 
erland in relation to the demands of Austria. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Gazette, the affairs of Neuf- 
chatel and Ticino are assuming a serious aspect, 
and Switzerland is on the point of witnessing im- 
poriant events. 


Sarpinta.—The Government has contracted a 
loan for the relief of the Lombard refugees, who 
have been naturalized in Piedmont, and whose pro- 
perty has heen confiscated by Austria. 

Avustria.—Great distress prevailed in the manu- 
facturing districts of Vienna, attributed to the too 
sudden withdrawal of the paper currency. An Im- 
perial Commission was to be sent from Austria to 
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lialy, to examine into affairs there and propose 
measures for the organization of Lombardy. 

Turkey.—Aflairs at Constantinople are assuming 
amore serious aspect. Prince Menschikoff, threat- 
ens to leave Constantinople if his demands are not 
complied with. A large number of troops were 
concentrating at Consiantinople by order of the 
Turkish Government. It was understvod that the 
Divan would reject the demands of Russia if assured 
of pen from England. ‘The French fleet had ar- 
rived at Salamis. 

Some riots had occured at Broussa, in which fif- 
teen Christians were killed. 

Beunos Ayres.—The revolution is at an end. 
The Commissioners have agreed upon a peace, the 
terms of which are said to be highly favorable to 
the town, 

Havanna.—Late accounts state that 600 slaves 
had been landed near Mantanzas, by the barque 
Lady Suffolk. 

Hayt1.—One-third of the coffee crop is reported 
lost on account of the protracted heavy rains «luring 
the 3d month, 

The Island is perfecily quiet. 

Mexico.—Santa Anna arrived’ in the city of 
Mexico on the 17th ult, amidst the most enthusias- 
tic rejoicings of the inhabitants. 

Cattrornia.—The steamship El] Dorado, with 
eight days Jater news from California, arrived at 
New York on the 8th inst. 

The health of the Isthmus was good, and business 
at Panama and Aspinwall was flourishing. 

The Legislature was in session, but had trans- 
acted no business of general importance. Lega! 
proceedings have been commenced in the U. §, Dis- 
trict Court against Capt. Sampson of the steamer In- 
depe ce. Another attempt had been made to 
fire the@city. Another flood had taken place at 
Sacramento. The water rose higher than at any 
pean period since the occupancy of the ay 

y Americans. Business had been greatly retarded, 
and great loss to the agricultural interests sustained 
in conséquence of the floods. Nearly all the gardens 
and ranchos on the Sacramento, below the city, 
were injured by the overflow. 

Domestic.—The coal-fields of Illinois are said to 
equal, if they do not exceed, those of Pennsylvania, 
which embrace an area of some six thousand, three 
hundred square miles. 

The New England Methodist Conference, on the 
2d inst., adopted resolutions prohibiting the admis- 
sion into their church of persons holding slaves, and 
regulating the communion with those of that class 
who are already members. 

Judge Gibson, President of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsy|lvania, died in this city on the 3d iust. 

A tremendous accident, apparently the result of 
criminal carelessness, occurred on the 6th inst., on 
the N. York and N. Haven rail road, by which more 
than fifty passengers were suddenly deprived of life. 
Near Norwalk the road crosses a stream, which is 
bridged with a draw, about sixty feet wide, for the 
passage of boats. ‘This draw had been opened to 
allow a steamer to pass, when the train of cars came 
rapidly along, regardless, as it woul! appear, of the 
ordinary signal. The locomotive and several of the 


cars plunged into the chasm, crushing many of the 
passengers, and immersing others in the water, 
where nambers were immediately drowned. The 
case is about to undergo a legal examination ; and 
therefore comment may be suspended till we hear 
the official report. 





